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Naval Rookies Off for the War Came 


The United States Battleship New Jersey Passing 
Down the East River with Civilian Volunteers for 
the Naval Training Cruise in the Atlantic. we 


(© Pach Phote News.) 
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AVLONA 
A Goal of Italian Enterprise 
By Walter Littlefield 
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Ses THE ANCIENT VENETIAN FORTRESS THAT GUARDS THE APPROACH TO AVLONA FROM THE SEA. ae 
we ~ 





VLONA, or Vallona, as the Ital- 
ians call it, sits on a rocky shelf, 





im the depths of its bay, on the 
coast of Albania. The gateway of the 
Adriatic is at its feet, and mountains, 
barring the way to the fertile fields of 
Macedonia, overhang its head. 

Westward, eighty miles away on the 
other side of the gateway, lie the Ital- 
ian ports of Brindisi and Otranto. Nat- 
urally, Italy has long desired to possess 
Avlona, and so make the gateway her 
own. In the Italo-Turkish war of 1911 
she fain would have done so, but was 
warned off by Austria. In the negotia- 
tions which ended the first Balkan war 
she saw it, not without protest, become 
a port of independent Albania. 

The present war, which made a 
chaos of Albania, gave her the oppor- 
tunity. The word Aviona is found many 
times in the dispatches exchanged be- 
tween Rome and Vienna. On Oct. 30, 
1914, Italy occupied the island of 
Saseno, off the bay of Avlona, and then, 
on Dee. 31, she landed some marines at 
the port to preserve order, for it must 
be remembered that of all the powers 
who had guaranteed the establishment 
of Albania as the Prince of Wied’s in- 
dependent kingdom Italy was the only 
one not then at war. 

Then she waited. She could afford to 
wait, for the Albanians, who are to be 
found in nearly every department of 
Italian public service and have made 
a name for themselves in the law and 
medicine of the peninsula, have always 
been most favorably disposed to Italian 
guardianship. 

Italy declared war on Austria May 
23, 1915, yet it was seven months be- 
fore. she occupied Aviona in force. An 
‘ official note issued after the Allies had 
WITHIN THE CITY: A STREET IN THE OLD TOWN OF AVLONA. given up their scheme to prevent the 

(Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) occupation of Serbia by the Teutons 
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I THE OLDEST TURKISH MOSQUE AT AVLONA, MANY OF WHOSE CITIZENS ARE MOSLEMS. eee 


throws much light on what Italy was 
doing at the time: 

“Since the middle of December 
(1915) there have been transported be- 
tween the western and eastern shores 
of the Adriatic, under the escort of 
units of our fleet and allied ships at- 
tached to it 260,000 men, and a remark- 
able number of animals, 250 steamers 
having been empleyed in this work. 
During the same time 300,000 hundred- 
weight of materials were transported 
on 100 steamers, most of which were of 
small tonnage in order that they might 
be able to put it on the opposite shore 
of the Adriatic. Under the escort of 
Italian and allied ships during the same 
period Sovereigns and Princes of for- 
eign royal houses six times accom- 
plished the same crossing, and foreign 
Ministers and political civil, and mili- 
tary authorities still more frequently.” 

The Italian Army thus established at 
Aviona eight months ago under Gen- 
eral Piacentini has since been building 
roads, fortifying approaches, and pa- 
tiently waiting for the Franco-British- 
Serb force at Saloniki to take the initi- 
ative, which it has now done. 

What will Piacentini’s army do? 

There are two routes, and only two, 
by which it can effectively aid the Al- 
lies. It can force its way north to 
Durazzo and thus establish itself on 
the old Via Egnatia of the Romans and 
the Crusaders—the northern route to 
Monastir, which the Serbians on the 
Allies’ left flank are now threatening. 
Or it can push east over the southern 
route via Tepeleni and Konitza. Very 
likely it will use both. It is known to 
have prepared part of the southern. At 
their inception they are connected by 
roads via Berat. Both are about equal 
in length—under 125 miles to Monastir. 
Aviona has a population of about 8,000, 
the majority of whom are of Italian de- 
scent. There are also many Turks, 
Greeks, and Jews, but no Albanians! It 
has a Corso—part of which resembles 
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IN AVLONA’S SPACIOUS HARBOR: ALBANIAN FISHERMEN NEAR AT HAND; TRADING 


SHIPS IN THE DISTANCE. (Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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a Turkish bazaar and part an Italian 
shopping district. Here there is also 
a little museum filled with Greek 
and Roman relics discovered at Pojani, 
Gradista, and Malkeki. In the Corso, as 
it rises to the mountains, are also the 
houses of the aristocracy. Avlona lacks 
a water system, although one could be 
installed at little expense from the 
springs of Canina and Crionero. 

The suburbs of the town are singu- 
larly picturesque. There is Canina, 














overlooking the bay, which boasts of a 
past quite conspicuous in the Byzantine 
traditions of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries and in the epoch of the 
war between the Venetian Republic and 
the Osmanli Turks in 1690. An old 
Venetian fortress crowns its approach 
from the sea. Ruined watch towers 
pierce the horizon north and south. 
Although Avlona is for the entire 
southern part of Albania a great manu- 
facturing and market town, it has been 





called the Venice of Albania, but as an 
art centre and not, of course, as a city 
of lagoons. In Turkish days the Vali 
Ejub Pasha attempted to establish a 
university with a school of medicine as 
well as of art. On the Via di Arta still 
stand the half-finished buildings to be 
devoted to these purposes. Who can 
blame the Albanian youth, however, if 
he preferred the academies and galler- 
ies of the Italian cities rather than 
those of Aviona? 





ALBANIAN BEAUTIES IN THE STREETS OF AVLONA; THEIR DRESS SHOWS A SURVIVAL OF THE TURKISH INFLUENCE 


Still, in Italian hands, not only as the 
Gibraltar of the Adriatic, but also as a 
great commercial centre, Aviona pos- 
sesses infinite possibilities for develop- 
ment. A railway to Monastir would 
cause it to rival Saloniki. In the Bay 
of Avlona the fleets of the world could 
safely ride. As a distributor of Balkan 
products throughout the Adriatic it 
would be unequaled. So it sits on its 
shelf of rock patiently awaiting capital, 
enterprise, and peace. The rest is easy. 
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Where Cossacks Soon May Pass: In a Hungarian Village 
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Hungarian peasants exchanging war gossip in one of the villages of the plains threatened by the Russian advance over the Carpathians. 
The hoyse with its low thatched roof and the skeepskin coats beautifully decorated with worsteds are distinctive national characteristics. 
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What the Italian Airman Saw and Recorded 




















AUSTRIAN INTRENCHMENTS AND STRONGHOLDS ON THE PANAROTTA, A FORTIFIED 
HEIGHT NORTH OF THE VAL SUGANA, FROM AN AIRMAN’S SNAPSHOT. 
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THE AUSTRIAN CITY OF CORTINA DAMPEZZO, IN THE 
DOLOMITE ALPS, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ITALIAN AEROPLANE. 
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By Night and by Day, Artillery Fire that Never Ceases 
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This remarkable photograph is made from a British offic'al photograph taken on the western front, and shewing 
how night in the trenches is turned into day by the prod gal use of flares and rockets by both Allies and Germans. 
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FRENCH ARTILLERY FIRE BREAKING ON THE GERMAN POSITIONS AT CURLU, PRIOR TO 
THE FRENCH CAPTURE OF THAT CITY AT THE START OF THE SOMME OFFENSIVE. 
(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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With the Fighting Russians on Two Eastern Fronts 
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Armored motor cars in use by the Russians on the castern front; the cars are seen in GENERAL, FREEDERICKSZ 


; i 4 ie ° the Russian commander in charge of the Russian 
charge of the Belgian experts to whom they were intrusted by the Russian army officials. Qn and Serbian armies in the Balkan campaign 
(Mcdem Photo Service.) (Paul Thompson) 
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RUSSIAN TROOPS ENTER SALONIKI THROUGH STREETS BANKED WITH BRITISH, FRENCH, SERBIAN, AND GREEK SOLDIERS. 


{© Underwood 4 Underwoed.) 
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THE WAR OF WARRENS ON THE WESTERN FR 


WIRE ENTANGELMENTS 
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In this conventionalized sketch is shown the system of reserve trenches in use on 
both sides of the French front behind the first or fighting line trenches. We see the 
communicating trenches, built with care and a great expenditure of time and labor, 
running behind and parallel to the first line trenches, with which they are connected 
by a system of frequent bayoux or communicating trenches; through these the reserve 
troops pour to reinforce or relieve the forces serving on the firing line. In the fore- 





ENEMEYS ARTILLERY ABOUT 
4 MILES BEHIND FIRST LINE 
TRENCH 


UNDERGROUND OUG-OUT 


ground is an officers’ dugout bomb-proof shelter, 
face. trenches, with which contact is had by mea 
and its approaches are built of lumber, as is 0 
construction is of timbers cut from the nearest f 


(Drewn jor The New York Tmes Mid-Week Pictorial; © t 
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FRONTI—DUGOUT AND RESERVE TRENCH SYSTEM 
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roof shelter, solidly built many feet below the sur- 

; had by means of a stair. In this sketch the dugout 
ber, as is often the case; just as often, also, the 
the nearest forest and worked in, log fashion style. 


k Pictorial; © 1916. Photograph © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


ENEMEYS 
FIRST LINE 
TRENCH 
ABOUT SOYARDS 


In the distance barbwire entanglements guard the approach in the direetion of the 
enemy’s lines which lie beyond, protected by a rise in the ground. Inset is a striking 
photograph recently received from France, showing a German sentinel who has fallen 
under bombardment at the entrance to a German trench dugout—now occupied by the 
Allies. Near him may be seen a destroyed machine gun, while the debris of earthworks 
are scattered on all sides, mute testimony to the efficacy of the French gun fire. 
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After the Jutland Sea Fight---The German Commander 


Admiral Scheer with his staff—and all in good humor—-photographed on board his flagship Friederich der 
Grosse, at Wilhelmshaven, Germany, June 16, 1916, two weeks after the great naval battle off Jutland. 
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Briton and Teuton, Fach After His Own Manner 
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+07 A British army chaplain reading the funeral services after the 
X ae burial at the front of men killed in an advance near Pozieres. 
» Rae (Paul Thompson. ) 



































A priest in the German army saluting, in the course of his service, 
the dead troopers being laid to rest in a Flanders village. 
(Underwood € Underwood.) 
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Aboveground and Underground : Lost German Positions 
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NY What trenches literally leveled by gunfire look like; this barren waste shows 
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The entrance to a shelter and dugout of a German commanding of- 
ficer on the Somme— after the position had been taken by the French. 


(Paul Thompson.) 
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Cornwall, Kerry and Cork—Coasts Where the U-Boat Lurks 


HE majority of submarine attacks, 
and those which have echoed 
round the world, have taken place 

in the stretch of the Atlantic between 
the capes of Kerry and Cornwall, and it 
is not impossible that there have been, 
from the beginning, hidden .submarine 
bases in some of the islands, many of 
them uninhabited, off these rugged, 
rocky coasts. In many of them there are 
deep caverns, running far into the dark- 
ness beneath the rocks, which might al- 
most fit the description of Captain 
Nemo’s cavern in Jules Verne’s famous 
romances of the Mysterious Island anid 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. The one point in which the great 
Frenchman did not foresee the actual 
conditions of undersea warfare is that 
his submarine rammed its vict ms in- 
stead of torpedoing them. 


The coasts of Kerry and Cork are old 
red sandstone, of Devonian age, on 
which was overlaid, and then largely 
shorn off again, a thick stratum of car- 
boniferous limestone. The red sandstone 
rock makes hills and headlands magnif- 
icent in form and color, and beautifully 


By Charles Johnston 


contrasting with the rich carpet of flow- 
er-decked grass and heather above 
them, and the wide, many-hued sea be- 
neath. There are legends along the 
Kerry headlands that, when the light is 
of a certain quality, you can see, un- 
der the rim of the sky, the distant shore 
of the magical Tir-nanoge, “ Land of 
the ever-young,” and those: who love 
traditions find in this legend a memory 
of the lost Atlantis, sunk somewhere 
out beyond the capes. And there is 
much that is Atlantean, both in art and 
nature, along these southern coasts: in 
art, the huge stone circles, like those of 
Brittany, of Spain, of Africa about 
Mount Ailas; in nature, southern plants 
and flowers unknown in England, like 
the arbutus, the blood-red heath of the 
Mediterranean, the heather called Saint 
Dabeoce’s, and the Irish spurge. Oddly 
enough, some of the slugs and snails 
are found only in Ireland and in Por- 
tugal. Did they craw hither along some 
long-vanished Atlantean promontory, 
now remembered as Tir-nanoge? 

The headlands of Kerry still stretch 
out like an open hand to the southwest. 
































LAND’'S END, THE WESTERNMOST TIP OF ENGLAND. 


The northern end of the Scilly Islands. 
with the coast of Cornwall in the 
background. ; 
‘Press Illustrating Co.) 


At the tip of the northernmost finger 
lies Blasket Island, whose red cliffs 
tower up for a sheer thousand feet 
from a sea that, in the great storms of 
Winter, sends its waves dashing high 
up the cliffs. Off Great Blasket are 
two lesser isles, each with tremendous 
cliffs. On Tearaght Island a lighthouse 
sends a powerful beam for twenty-two 
miles; on Inishtooskert was a light of 
another kind, for here are the ruins of 
Saint Brendan’s oratory, the seagoing 
saint who is ‘said to have sailed to Tir- 
nanoge and whose voyagings showed 
the way for Columbus. Foreign en- 
emies of England twice tried to land on 
the Dingle peninsula—the northernmost 
finger of Kerry—during the sixteenth 
century, and in 1579 a certain English- 
man, Nicholas Sanders, brought eighty 
Spaniards here and built a fort. Close 


by is the harbor where Martin Fro- 
bisher’s ship was wrecked with a cargo, 
as he thought, of gold, but which was 
in truth only “fool’s gold ”—iron py- 
rites. In the year following the Span- 
ish landing 600 Italians came; they 
were taken by the Lord Grey of those 
days and executed, and, for so doing, 
he was furiously blamed. So does his- 
tory repeat itself. 





























The Middle Lake at Killarney, a jewel worn 7 
“on the second finger of Kerry.” .. 


CORK'S GREAT HAVEN—QUEENSTOWN HARBOR. 
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Valencia Island, south of Dingle Bay. 

Where the Transatlantic Cable lands. 
Off the end of the second finger of 
Kerry—at whose beginning are the 
lakes of Killarney—lies Valencia, an 
island so named by the Spaniard in- 
vaders, but called by the Gaelic-speak- 
ing Irish “ Darerry,” the oak-wood, the 
the same name as Derry, in the north. 
Here begins the cables across the Atlan- 
tic. the first part of them having been 
laid in 1857 by the United States war- 
ship Niagara, the silence between the 
Old and New Worlds being first broken 
in the August of the following year, 
though it was eight years more before 
a working cable was completed. This 
is also an island of precipitous cliffs, 
many hundred feet high, but on the 
sheltered uplands wild fuchsias grow, 
sa‘d to be the oldest and finest of their 
family in the world. South of Valencia 
lie Puffin Rock, Lemon Rock, likewise 
a parad'se of sea-fowl, and Little Skel- 
ling, the most southerly home of gan- 
nets or solan geese. Great Skelling, 
consecrated, like the rock-pyramids off 
Cornwall and Normandy, to Saint 
Michael, rises in a sheer pinnacle from 
water 500 feet deep; its lighthouse, 130 
feet above tide-mark, is drenched by At- 
lantic foam in the season of storms; 
and even in still weather the Atlantic 
rollers rise and fall full twenty feet. 
Up the face of the rock a staircase of 
620 steps is cut in the cliff, and when 
one reaches an upper plateau one finds 
an age-old group of hermitages, beehive 
cells, and oratories. This perilous rock- 
pinnacle has been for centuries a place 
of pilgrimage. One of the penances of 
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the pilgrims was to squeeze through a 
rock aperture, high above the ocean, 
called “ the needle’s eye,” then to creep 
up the smooth surface of a stone slab a 
yard wide, to a slanting rock above it, 
called “the stone of pain,” where a 
single false movement precipitated the 
devotee into the ocean far beneath. 


Off the southwest extremity of Cork 
lie Sherkin Island and the island of 
Cape Clear, three and a half miles 
southwest of which, on Fastnet Rock, 
rises the famous lighthouse, 148 feet 
above high water, the first outpost of 
Europe seen by steamships from Amer- 
ica. The peasantry of Cork have the 
belief that the lighthouse islet sails a 
mile to the westward on May day each 
year. 


From Cape Clear the cliffs of Cork 
are old red sandstone, of a rich wine 
color, as far as the Old Head of Kin- 
sale, off which lies the wreck of the 
Lusitania. That headland is of gray- 
blue limestone, which runs from here 
westward to the harbor of Cork. 


A hundred and fifty miles southeast 
of the Kinsale headland are the Scilly 
Islands, in their turn the utmost out- 
post of England. Some five and twenty 
miles off Land’s End the Scilly 
Isles add up to five square miles 
of red granite, ceaselessly pounded 
by the Atlantic surf. Over the light- 
house on the Bishop Rock—twin brother 
of the Fastnet—the surf breaks 120 
feet above the sea. And the character 
and history of these islands are best 
summed up in the belief that, for every 
one who dies on land, nine will perish 
by the fury of the sea. Here, in 1707, 
was wrecked the British fleet of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell, who, with Sir 
George Rooke, had won Gibraltar for 
England. They still show the strand 
where his body was washed ashore; 
here, says their tradition, grass will 
never grow. 


St. Mary’s, Tresco, Saint Agnes (the 
latter modified, perhaps, from the Dan- 
ish Hagness) are three of the larger 
isles, the first extending to about one- 
half of the whole surface of the group. 
On Tresco lives the Lord of the Isles, 
Mr. Dorrien Smith, whose gardens are, 
in certain ways, the most wonderful in 
England. For here many tropical and 
sub-tropical plants flourish all the year 
round in the open air; and in this Cal- 
ifornian clime—for the Scilly Islands 
are the San Diego of England, thanks 
to the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
—are grown acres of narcissus and 
early daffodils for the London market. 
So one has the contrast—huge billows 
breaking over arbutus and wild 
fuchsia-covered islands off Kerry and 
Cork; perpetual wrecks off the Scilly 


. Islands, and, in their sheltered hollows, 


beds of yellow daffodils. And, oddest 
of all, one red granite islet is tenanted 
solely by swarms of white rabbits. 





























THE PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE TO BALTIMORE HARBOR ON THE SOUTHERN COAST CF CORK. 


On the rocks and shoals of Scilly Islands many 
disastrous wrecks have occurred. 
(Photos Press Illustrating Co.) 
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MAJOR GEN. O’RYAN AND STAFF AT DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, N.Y.N.G., McALLEN, TEX. % 
From left to right: Upper row—Captain Jekyl, Quartermaster Department; Captain Ashford, THE TENT CITY OF THE SECOND, ‘UF 

Medical Department; Major Reagan, Division Adjutant; Captain Humphrys, Aide to General; Major ‘ 

Steers, Medical Inspector; Lieut. Col. McCann, Postmaster; Major Waterbury, Chief Ordnance; 

Major Maloney, Medical Department. 
Lower row—Major Kincaid, Judge Advocate; Lieut. Col. Terraberry, Chief Surgeon; Lieut. Col. 

Sternberger, Chief Quartermaster; Major Gen. O’Ryan; Colonel Bandholtz, Chief of Staff; Major 

Olmstead, Staff Assistant; Major Ward, Staff Assistant; Major Vanderbilt, Inspector General, N. 

Y. Division. 
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GUIRDSMEN ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 
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SNTH pNP TWELFTH NEW YORK INFANTRY AT McALLEN, TEXAS. 


(Photos © Crawford & Rudolph.) 
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COND, ‘PVURTEENTH AND SIXTY-NINTH NEW YORK INFANTRY AT MISSION, TEXAS. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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French Airmen Ready for a Lofty Flight 
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Passing to the rear through a small town on the Galician front—one of the columns of the 


many thousands of Austrian prisoners taken by Brusiloff’s armies during their great drive. 
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Villages and Hamlets on the British Front from Flanders to the Somme 


FROM NIEUPORT TO LA BASSEE. 
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These two mage. papnens in great detail the British front in the north of line from north of Bixschoote to the sea is held by the Belgians, The area of 
France from the North Sea to below the point, near Maurepas, where the French . the Allies’ advance in the offensive, started July first, is indicated by the dotted 
forces take over the fighting front. At its northern en the portion of the lines at the lower end of the southern section. 
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